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actual worsening of conditions in the rapidly developing
factory towns, where houses were being run up wholesale by
contractors intent chiefly on cheapness, and the older residen-
tial areas were being rapidly converted into slums as the well-
to-do citizens moved further out. The sanitary reformers of the
latter years of the eighteenth century, such as Dr. Percival and
Dr. Barnes of Manchester, were able to make some headway.
Their successors were swept aside by the onrushing sea of
immigrants in search of employment, many of them wholly
unused to urban life, and not a few bringing with them the
habits involved in a desperately low standard of living, such
as prevailed in Ireland. The worst housing conditions in the
industrial towns belong to the period described by Chadwick
and his collaborators, and by Engels in his Condition of the
Working Classes in England in 1844. Up to 1815 things were, on
the whole, probably getting slowly better rather than worse,
as far as sanitation and disease were concerned. Certainly
mortality was falling; and that was the main cause of rapidly
rising population. Immigration counted for relatively little
over the country as a whole; and as for the birth-rate, the
evidence, though incomplete, points rather to a fall than to an
increase.
This, of course, does not affect the fact that population was
rising at a prodigious rate. This rise, as we have seen, made
the country permanently dependent on foreign corn, despite
the increase in the arable area. It also provided a rapidly
increasing home market for industrial products; for, irregular
as employment was, the newcomers had mouths to feed and
bodies to clothe as well as hands to labour. There is no means
of measuring the increase in total production; but it was
undoubtedly very large. The quantity of raw cotton consumed
in the United Kingdom rose from 5,000,000 pounds in 1781
to 124,000,000 in 1810 and 164,000,000 in 1818. The quantity
of iron produced is estimated to have risen from under 70,000
tons in 1790 to 400,000 in 1820. That of coal raised was
trebled between 1800 and 1840. Even of wool the total yarn
consumption rose from 58,000,000 Ibs. in 1780 to 80,000,000
in 1820. As for exports, they were about 30 per cent greater
in volume in 1815 and 1816 than at the beginning of the